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Honorable George V. Ball 0 rom vos a 
Under Secretary of State οὔ AY * 5 
Department of State vor 0 * 
Washington 25, D. C. . 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


I want to thank you for your courteous acceptance of my 
invitation to appear before this Committee in open session 
at 10:00 a. m., Wednesday, October 3, 1962. 


As previously discussed with Mr. Dutton, the Committee is 
particularly interested in having you discuss the various 


facets of assistance rendered by free-world countries to those 


comprising the Sino-Soviet bloc and the shipping of various 


commodities of Communist bloc or free-world origin to Cuba. 


In addition, the Committee is desirous of being informed as 


to the present status of trade between our Allies and Cuba 
and, in particular, the result of discussions had with our 
Allies to curtail exports of strategic commodities to Cuba. 


The hearing will be held in Room 313-A of the Old House Office 
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Building. 
Sincerely, 
a lr 
A. Paul Kitchin 
Chairman 
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A. PAUL. KITCHIN. N.C. CHAIRMAN FRED HALLFORD 
EDWARD r. BOLAND, MASS. . . LIPSCOMS, CALIF. STAFF DIRECTOR 
8. * ISK, CALIF. OLBERT L. LATTA, OH10 . 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON EXPORT CONTROL 
OF THE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


October 4, 1962 


Honorable George W. Ball 
The Under Secretary of State 
Department of State 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: ᾿ 
Transmitted herewith are two copies of the testimony recorded... 


at the time of your appearance before the Select Committee —— 
on Export Control on October 3, 1962. It will be appreciate :: 


bee 
3699 


ELI 
2 2 if you will review your testimony and make any necessary ν ν 
ee corrections and return one copy to me at your earliest con- 
„ «” venience. . ° 
ΓΥΣΕΣΣῚ 
EE Φ 
Φ 


Φ On behalf of the Committee, I want to again express appre- 
„ 2 ciation for the enlightening te nished this Committe.° 
* at the time of your appearance’. 
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INVESTIGATION AND STUDY OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION, OPERATION, AND ENFORCEMENT 
QF THE EXPORT CONTROL ACT OF 1949 

AND RELATED ACTS 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1962 


House of Representatives, 


Select Committee on Export 
Control, 


Washington, D. C. 


The Select Comsittee wet, pursuant to recess, «ἀξ .10: 00 


o'clock a. u., in Room 313-A Cannon Building, Hon. 4. Paul 


Kitchin, chairean, presiding. : 2 


Mr. Kitchin. The committee will come to orde?’,"** 


The Chair is very gratified today to note that President 
Kennedy yesterday directly appealed to the Foreign Mibisters 


of our South Aserican neighbors for closer cooperation. in our 
efforts to retard and eventually stop the military’ and’ 


° _ economic build-up of Connunist Cuba. Also, this week 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk has held inforwal talks with 
the Ministers of the Organization of American States, press-. 
ing the same issue, On two occasions President Kennedy has 
called attention to this country’s concern for the movenent 
of ocean traffic in ships registered under Allied flags 
supplying the Cas cro regine. It is very satisfying to know 


that the Administration is giving top level attention to 


PP eo nee 
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this probles which is justifiably causing nationwide concern. 

The purpose of the meetings yesterday and the conclusion 
of the hearings today is to develop, first, the inplesenta- 
tions, if any, of the reccanendat ions made by this conmittee 
in its report dated May 25, 1962, and perticularly with 
reference to the State Departnent, which recommendations 
appear on page 2 of that report in paragraphs F, G, and ἢ, 

In addition to those recommendations, on which we hope 
we will have comment from the Department today, we are N 
trying at these hearings to ascertain (1) the extent af 
free world shipping in Cuban trade, (2) how such erphing 


adversely affects our national security and wolfarp and 


assists the spread of Comaunist international conspiracy, 
(3) what is being done about it, and (4) what has Seen 
accomplished in these efforts. —— 

We are today particularly fortunate to have hefaze 
this committee Under Secretary of State George ἢ. Ball, who 
I believe is as well or better informed on this situation 
than anyone in Auer ica today. 

ur. Secretary, we are delighted to have you this morning ‘ji 


aad we look forward to your testimony. 


I believe you have a prepared statement. 
ur. Ball. 1 do, Mr. Chairvan, 1 would like to read it, | 


af I may. 
: 


Mr. Kitchin, You certainly may, and you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF HON, GEORGE J. BALL, 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, ACCOMPANIED BY: 
ROBERT B. WRIGHT, DIRECTOR, MUTUAL DEFENSE 
CONTRCL STAFF; ROBERT A. HURWITCH, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS; AND 
ABRAN CHAYES, LEGAL ADVISER, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Ball. In your letter requesting me to appear here 
this morning, Mr. Chairman, you indicated the continuing 
interest of this committee in the status of trade between 
the Free World and the Sino-Soviet Bloc. But you esphasized 
particularly the trade with cuba. Since the probl e- o Cubs 


is very euch on the minds of the American people toiay +- 


= 


and of real concern to thie committee -- 1 shall coxcentrate 


in my prepared statement on the present trading relations 


between the Free World and Cuba. I shall attempt ποῖ, ‘only 


to describe those relations but to relate them to the Targer 


problea which a Communist-doninated Cuba poses for “thy United 


States and the Froe World. 17252 

Our policy toward Cuba is based upon the — 
that it does not today constitute a military threat to the 
United States. Without doubt, it is an economic burden for 
the Sino-Soviet Bloc. It has value to the Bloc primarily as 


a base for the subversive activities of international 


Cousunise in the Western Hemisphere. 


PRON ade — 
rane 2 5 


The policy of the United States Government is directed 


toward nullifying Cuba’s usefulness as a source of infection 


. sae oe Eger We ti i 
* 2 
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for international Comnunism, while at the same tine rendering 
it wore costly for the Sino-Soviet Bloc to maintain it for 
that purpose, 

In pursuit of this objective we have taken a series of 
measures both unilaterally and in collaboration with our 
friends and allies. These measures have already weakened the 
Castro regime and they have made it a pariah anong the menber 
nations of the American system. 

President Kennedy summed up the present situation 
effectively when he recently said: It is Mr. castfFN ind his 


supporters who are in trouble. In the last year, bis’ #egine 


has been increasingly isolated from this hemisphere,, dis 


nase no longer inspires the same fear or following -ip-other 


eeeue 


Latin American countries," e οἷ. 


11 * 2 


ur. Castro's trouble is reflected in the staté’ of: the 


Cuban econouy today. ö 2225 


Since the end of 1960, living standards in Cubp pave 
fallen precipitously. By government fiat the total volume 
of workers’ salaries has been increased and rents have been 


reduced, but this is an illusory achievement. The volume of 


goods available for purchase by the population has drastically }) 
shrunk. Per capita food consumption has declined by moro 


than 15 per cent. In pre-Castro days Cuba was the third 


highest in Latin America in per capita food consumption; now 
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it is the seventh, The glittering promises of new and aore 
adequate housing have proven false. Military needs have 
eaten into the limited construction resources. 

Cuba is a rich laad with a friendly climate and a 
fertile soil. But as always, as has been demonstrated 
Again and again around the world, the Communiste have proven 
theuselves poor faruers. The 1962 sugar crop will be the 
smallest in the last six years and by a substantial sargin. 
Meat supplies have declined sharply; they remain below the 
level prevailing before the Castro take-over. Witir domestic 
production at a low level and foodstuff iuports creatin 
reduced, nation-wide rationing has been idevitableß . 

Cuba has had the world's richest sugar econouy,:. th 
only the beginnings of industrialization. In pre-Cistiro 
days Cuba lived primarily by selling sugar to the taited 
States. In her present posture of isolation she is ing 
badly ~-- and then only as a dependent of the Soviet ὕπλου. 

111 ὁ... 

Cuba is isolated from the other nations of the Free 
World economically, politically, and spiritually. 

Castro contributed to that isolation in December of 
1961 by making it perfectly explicit that he was a dedicated 
Couaunist., In January 1962 the Foreign Ministers of the OAS 
at Punta del Este declared that the present Government of 


Cuba was excluded from participation in the intor-American 
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systes, Since the Punta del Este Conference, the American 
States have carried cut that decision. They have also 
established machinery to guard against subversive activities 
in this hemisphere. 

The situation today can be summarized by a relatively 
few statistics. In 1958, US-Cuban trade totaled wore than a 
billion dellars. Today it 48 confined to winute exports of 
certain nonsubsidized foods and nedicel supplies which 
amounted, during the first six nontbhs of this year, to only 


$373,000 -- and those shipments were perwitted only: Ser. 


humanitarian reasons. 27: 


In its Cuban trade, Canada in 1959 had total 1. ports and 


exports amounting to over $27 million; for the fire. 8A 
months of this year they amounted to less than $7 iin. 
In 1959 the other Latin American countries dick. total 


trade with Cuba amounting to $82 willion; in 1961 tidy shad 
fallen to $20 million. 151 
The nations of Western Europe have aleo reduced: cher 
trade with Cuba. In 1959 their exports fo Cuba vere 
approximately $122 million. By 1961 this Zigure had been 
cut to less than half. 
Iv 


This drying up of trade has not been an accident. It 


has been a deliberate response by this country and its allies 1 


to the Comnunist efforts to establish a beachhead for eubvers10 
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: undertook to study further trade restrictions. 
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in this henisphere. 

The process of isolating Cuba economically first began 
in July 1960 when the United States prohibited the further 
import of Cuban sugar into this country. Thie cost Cuba the 
annual amount of $350 million in foreign exchange. Three 
months later we prohibited the export of United States goods 
to Cuba except only for the liwited food and sedicines 
mentioned above, | 

In February of this year, President Kennedy wade the 
eabargo on Cuban trade substantially complete, extendiag the 
eabargo on sugar to all other iuports, whether direct er 


indirect. 2 


America's allies, both in the OAS and NATO bavg 2891- 
laborated in limiting trade with Cuba. At Punta de} Este 
the OAS Foreign Ministers agreed to prohibit trade Pith 


cuba in ares and impleuests of var. The Council of. ede. OAS 


Our NATO allies have prohibited the export of any mili- 
tary iteas to Cuba and they have indicated that they are not 
shipping any strategic items. They are also cooperating to 
assure that United States exports will not be diverted to 
Cuba through their ports. 

Until early this year Japan was one of the principal 


Free World purchasers of Cuban sugar. As a result of dis- 


cussions with the Japanese Governuent, the Japanese are 
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shifting their purchases of sugar to other Free World sources, 
Castro bas not only been denied the foreign exchange he 
desperately needs but Japanese exports to Cuba are declining 
as well, | 

Vv 
The economic isolation of Cuba has been effected not 
merely by cutting off credits and goods, but also by 
imposing restrict ions on the shipping available for sustain- 
ing Cuban trade with the Bloc. 


We have prohibited ships registered under th¥ ‘flag of 


the United States froe transporting to Cuba cowacitit See on 


the United States positive list, the United States sunitions 


list, and items controlled by the Atowic Energy Commission. 


This aseodwent will also affect about 360 foreign fiag 


vessels whose cwners bave contractually agreed not · cd 
violate the transportation order. * 2 


Moreover, bunkers are denied in United States · ꝓęr ts 


eee 


to all veesels under charter to the Sino-Soviet Bloc engaged Τ᾿ , 
in Cuba-Bloc trade; Cuban owned or chartered vesseis are 
also denied bunkers and ships stores in this country. 

As an island, Cuba is entirely dependent upon shipping 
for the maintenance of its tottering economy. With the 
declina of the Cuban economy and with the Soviet build-up 
of ares and aid, ships and shipping have emerged as a special 


problen. 
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Cuba relies upon imports for most of her machinery and 
equipsent, petroleum, steel, chemicals, wood and paper 
products, cotton and, to some extent, grain. Cuba is, how. 
ever, a small country. Total isports to Cuba in 1961 
amounted to $641 million; exporte during that year stood 
at $614 million, The total trade of Cuba was therefore 
less than 1/2 per cent of world trade. In 1959, 2.2 per 
cent of Cuba's exports went to the Sino-Soviet Bloc; by 


1961, 75.7 per cent went to the Bloc. 


No United States flag ships have called at Cubx ‘withia 


the last two years. Ships calling at Cuba are of hre 


kinds: Soviet Bloc ships, Free World ships under free 


World operation, and Free World ships chartered to the 


Soviet Bloc, The Soviet Union has offered high rates, T0 


charter Free World ships at a tise when depressed conditions 


in the industry have produced nearly three wiliion, tons of 


_unesployed laid-up shipping. ᾿ . 1 
These three kinds of shipping carry different ‘sorts of 
cargo to Cuba. The Soviet ships carry general cargo, 
petroleum and arus. No other ships carry arms. The Free 
World ships not under charter, typically carry peacetiue 
commodities -- food, textiles, and so forth; wore important, 
they do not usually participate in trade between the Bloc 


and Cuba which, as I have noted, supplice Cubas economic 


needs. That trade moves to a considerable extent on Free 
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World ships which have been chartered by the Soviet Union 
and which are used to transport Soviet Bloc cargoes though 
not to repeat ares or anwunition. Statistics on ships 
calling at Cuba harbors have recently been compiled by the 
Maritine Adwinistrator, These figures show that a majority 
of the ships stopping in Cuba are under Free World flags, 
but, as a result of Soviet charter, sore than a wajority are 
vader Soviet shipping orders and carrying Soviet cargoes. 

As this situation bas euerged, the United States Govern- 
ment has recognized that it should take stepa to — or 


prevent the use of Free World sbipping in the Sowie Beo- 


Cuban trade. With this purpose in mind, the Departuert of 


State has during the last month approached our allieg,.on this 


dat ter φ ᾿ 0 e * 


So far, five of our Mro allies have taken positive 


actions te restrict the availability of chips. 22 


The Federal Republic of Gerwany has promulgated... new 


ordinance bringing 411 Federal Republic ship char ter 20 BIOe 


countries under license and barring Cuba as 8 destination 
gor such charters. It is our understanding that Canada and 
France have no ships presently in the Cuban trade. 

Belgiue is taking steps to stop all traffic with Cuba 
on ites flag vessels. Turkey has informed this Government 


that it plans to put into effect seagures which will assure 


that, in the future, no Turkish vessel will carry cargo of τ 


ee 
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any type from the Soviet Union to Cuba. 
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The Italian Government has assured us that no strategic 


goods have been transported to Cuba on Italian ships. 


We are continuing to discuss this problem with our other 


allies, including the United Kingdow, Greece, Norway and 


Denmark, These are great narit ine nations that depend 


heavily on their merchant marine for their foreign-exchange 


earnings and today there is wuch uneaployed shipping. 


These nations have long and deeply~feit traditions . 


“freedom of shipping.” Nevertheless, they are 1 cl 


consideration to our requests, and have given snforant, advice 


to their shipowners in an effort to discourage thep fron 


„„ 


allowing their ships to engage in strategic trade rh cuba. 


VI 


In spite of the progress that has been made 85427 the 


Executive Branch of the Governuent is not yet stiege that 


all useful measures have been taken to liwit the shippting 
available for the maintenance of the Cuban econeny. be are 
considering several additional neasures designed to impose 
restrictions on the availability of shipping te Cuba. 


Secretary Rusk is consulting today with the Foreign 


with our NATO allies. Because these aattors are under 


consultation with foreign governsents, 


ah 
it would not be proper 


weeeeene 
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for me to disclose them in public session today. I an, howe 
ever, prepared to discuss them with this committee in 
Executive Session at this time, Or I should be glad to 
review then with this committee on another occasion, after 
the process of consultation has been coapleted. 

Whale I cannot properly talk about all of the measures 
now under consideration, there is one which, I feel certain, 
will be adopted. This will be an order prohibiting ships 
of United States registry or ships of foreign registry owned 
by a United States citizen frou participating in tive’ Cuban 


trade. The exact terns of this order are now being worked 


out by our legal and shipping experts. - ° 


VII 9260 


As a result of the measures that have been taken vy the 
United States and by the members of the OAS, NATO, ‘Japan and 


ether countries, Cuba today is almost totally depen unt upon 


the Soviet Union for its econoaic livelihood. Threenfourths 


of Cuba's trade is with the Comsunist Bloc, and ΤΌΝ breent- ' 
age is increasing as other channels of trade dry up. 
In the iast few weeks we have read auch in the newspaper ‘| 
of the military build-up of Cuba by the Soviet Union. Quite 
clearly it does not constitute a threat to the United States. ᾿ 
Since July, when the volurs of Soviet wilitary shipments . 


4 
ae 7 


δ * 
to Cuba suddenly vaulted upward, 85 shiploads arrived in Cuban) 


ports. Many of thes carried military iters, supplies and 
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personnel, These shipments have consisted, in part, of typee 


of weapons previously delivered to the Cuban armed forces, 
including more tanks, self-propelled guns, and other ground 
force equipnont. The sajor tonnage in recent shipments, 
however, has been devoted to 84-2, surface-to-air sissiles 
(Sans) together with all the related gear and equipsent 
necessary for their installation and operation. To date, 
15 SAM sites have been established in the island. We esti- 
wate the total eay eventually reach 25. These are anti- 
aircraft wissiles having a slant range of 20 to 25'wties. 
In addition, three and possibly four — sitio of 
a different type have been identified. These sitew ‘ate 
sinilar to known Soviet coastal defense missile sites’ that 
are believed to accommodate anti-shippizg nissiles' with a 
range of 20-35 miles. Quite likely several nore auch, sites 


seoreee 
6 


will be installed. ΜΝ 


Cuba is now estimated to have 80 older type MIG jet 


aircraft. In addition, at least one advanced jet-‘taterceptos 8 


has recently been received, and probably several sore are i 
the proceas of assembly. This type of advanced jet-intercep{ 
is usually equipped with infrared air-to-air wissiles. We 
estiuate that the total of these advanced interceptors in 


Cuba may eventually reach 25 to 30. 


In addition, 16 Komar“ class guided missile, patrol 1 


boats which carry two short-range sissiles (11-17 wiles) vere & | 
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included in recent shipnents, 

About 4,500 Soviet military specialists have arrived, 
Ancluding construction wen and technicians. 

VIII 

Unpleasant as way be the spectacle of a Conumunist⸗ 
Gominated island just off our shores, ve should not overlock 
the fact that Cuba is, at the moment, a snail, enfeebled 
country with an incompetent governsent, a limping econouy 
and a deteriorating standard of iiving. The crash efforts of 
the Soviet Union to provide the Castro regiue with; -ecqnouic 
technicians and to build up ite wilitary defenses κάτ denon- 
stration of Cuban weakneas, Because of the desperate ight 


of the Cuban econcay, Cubas isolation from the other, nations 


of the hemisphere and the fear which that isolatiqn Na 
engendered, the Cuban Governuent has turned itself 220 a 


dependency of Moscow. | 1: 


We may take the events of the past month -- Tec ten le . 


as they may be in many ways -- as evidence of the zeswential 1 
soundness of the strategy of isolation that we have pursued i 
toward Cuba over the past two years. The additional — 
now under consideration with respect to Cuban shipping are 
part and parcel of that same strategy. 

We propose to continue along these lines, taking new 


measures as the developing situation may require, But in 


pursuing this policy -- δὲ in pursuing any policy the 
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United States wust never forget that it is engaged in a vorld- 
wide struggle end that no policy can be regarded as an end 

in itself or as existing apart from the whole complex of 
relationships which give the Free World its strength. 

And, as President Kennedy has made clear, we shall not 
rely solely on the impact of political and eccnomic isolation 
for our protection. If, contrary to the present evidence, it 
should ever appear that the Soviet Union is succeeding in 
making Cuba a threat to the security of this country., & this 


hemisphere, we are prepared to teke the necessary action -- 


whatever it aay be. 9600 0 0 ; 
Mx, Kitchin, Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary:-, 1 know 


there will be several questions the committee will Fart to 


ask, I would like to lead off with sone clarifying ques- 


tions referring to your statement. **: 


On page 1, second paragraph, you state: Our peltcy 
toward Cuba is based upon the assesswent that it dogs, not 
today constitute a military threat to the United States." 

I assuse that is consistent with the prior statements 
of the President, and that the situation has not changed since 
those statements of the President up to this moment. 

Mr. Ball. Tuat is correct, Hr. Chairman. 

Mr, Kitchin. In assessing the ailitary threat to 


the United States, I asauue you base that statement, and 80 


has the Aduinistration, the Executive Branch, on the lack of 
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an aggressive and offensive type of base being established in 
the island of Cuba. 

Mr, Ball. That is right. Cur infornation with regard 
to the availability of armanent to Cuba, including the 
shipments which have been received in the recent build-up, 
is, we believe, quite complete. Our intelligence is very 
good and very — 

All the indications are that this is equipment which 
is basically of a defensive capability, and that it does 
not offer any offensive capabilities to Cuba as ageinat the 
United States or the other nations of the hemisphes’6:". 


Mr. Kitchin. Then we are speaking in context: here, 


if 1 might wake this statement, of the geographicaY areas 
when we say the United States. I am positive in oy oun mind, 
and 1 think probably you will agree, that some of Ἐ δ᾽ ‘so- 


called defensive weapons cculd be used very effectaveby on 


Guantanamo, 2 
Vr . 54 i 
Mr. Ball, Save, the geography is different so far 

as Guantanawo is concerned. 
Mr, Kitchin, Anything that constitutes a threat to ur 
naval base at Guantanamo is, of course, in my opinion, a 


threat to the security of the country. 


ur. Ball. We would regard it as that, without question. 
I think that qualification is very well noted, Mr. Chairman. 


My, Kitchin. Information has cone to sy hand how 
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true or not, and how authentic it 16, 1 will have to rely on 
your stateuent -~ that Cuba has received in recent days sone 
air-breathing typo offensive sissiles with a range, with a 
booster effort, of sone 130 nautical wiles. If that is true, 
Σ would certainly think that would be an offensive weapon. 

Mz. Ball. That is not what our intelligence shovuws, 
Ur. Chaircan. 1 have attempted to give a summary here of the 
situation based on the intelligence ent inates which the 


intelligence community has made with regard to thigy::; ~ 


ur. Kitchin. So, there is no information in your: © 


possession that such an air-breathing type of miss Ae · has 


1 been received in Cuba? ΟΣ 
ΔΝ Mr, Ball. That is correct, sir. 1 55 
——; This information is up to date as of yesterday." : 
ree ur. Kitchin, I should like to ask a question’ conpern- 


2. — ing the news release the other day that the Cuban Gaverneent 


... Las allowing, under a lease arrangement, sone ports’ tet be 


7° established for the fishing fleet of the Soviet Union. 


**: 1 assume that bas been verified. It has not been retracted i 


sooo” Δ the press. 
Mr. Ball, It has not been retracted. It has been 


confirwed by Castro and the Cuban Governzent. Se, 1 think 
we can take it as autheatic. 


ur. Kitchin. If this particular situation ia developed 


and we see construction of these particular ports going 
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forward, do you, in your capacity, feel that that would be en 
offensive use of the island to supply such ports as a base 
of operations for the Soviet Union? 

Mr, Ball. JI-—tisinle-with-vregard—te-thie, Ἦν. Chairman, 
this is a matter which will be kept under the very closest 
surveillance, The use to which the port will be adapted, 
the use to which δὲ will be put, is something which will be 
watched with the greatest of care. if in the construction of 


the port it appears that it will offer any offensive 


capabilities, then this is certainly something which, the 


Governnent would take note of immediately. 


eocese Mr. Kitchin, Of course, ay question vas basen upon 


ee 
oe 462 9 


2:2 the prewsise that our experience has been that the worballed 
"ee fishing fleet is not actually fishing for fish in Soptances 


when we have sccosted thes in the North Atlantic Ad. Ye 


: · 2 Pacific, eovese 


2. Mr. Ball. They ae have obvious relevance th tHe 


2* intelligence operation. " 


gesere Mr. Kitchin, Somewhere in your statement -~ I cannot 


77. locate it at the present acnent you give the number of 
Russian ships and ships under charter that actually have gone 
in to cuba since July. I assume thoze are the ones that 
have been taking military supplies and personnel in to 


Cuba. 


Mr, Ball. The ships which have been taking the military 
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equipment in are the Soviet ships themselves. Actualiy, 
even the ships which are under charter have not been used 


for this purpose. 

Mr. Eitchin, 1 think there is sche testimony here that 
at least 65 ships have gone in. Σ think 65 have been 
delivering this type of cargo. I have inforuation tbat 
from all the nations, including the economic build-up and 
the military and personnel build-up of the Russian vessels, 
over the period of the last several sonths some 800. Ad Ap 


have brought trade in to Cuba, since Castro has announced 


very explicitly that he was ἃ Comaunist and visited. Russia, 


about 10 or 11 months ago. 72 


ur. Ball. We have some very recent figures df. the 
Uaritise Administration for the first six uoatha. °°’ 


ur. Kitchin, We have the Maritime Adninistrat ibi report 


dated in Septensber. 2 
Υ Corrs eocces ge. 


Mr, Ball. 1 ink there is a recent report. 9 · er 
Me-Hurwiteh, ‘Covering the first 9 months of this year. a 


uni. I can get those figures in just a moment. 


ur. Kitchin. If you will supply then for the record, 


Apa 


Mr. Bail. For January through August. This gives a 


that will be helpful. 


complete summary of the situation. 
Mr, Kitchin. Is that the report dated September 277 ἐ 


ur. Ball. Mo, This is October 2. This is a new report. 
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Mr, Kitchin. I do not have that. 
Mr, Ball. We shall submit this to you, 
Mr. Kitchin, We have made the September report a part 
of the record. We should like to get a copy of that. 
Mr. Ball. Surely, We shall be glad to submit 4528... 
— 41. 


Το. 08 been prepared by the Maritise 
It covers a longer period than the September 


Administration. 
A 


yor 
Mr, Kitchin. Could you or one of your assistants gay 


whether or not that report reflects that approxinataly | 800 


ships have plied trade with Cuba in the last 10 to- TI. wonths? 
ccc, ὦ the th, TranrYene, Le ide. 
Mr. Bali, 8 
anode « N. ὃ 29 


493 Cee 
„Free World ships wevid—be-433,—makéng 572 trips, *. the 


period from January 1 through August 31. ΚΗ 4⁰ hep 


¢ ---ς- 


1 way say that the figures of the Maritine Administrats ‘ 7 
— understate the situation, because ve have additional, } 


figures which are based on supplementary information ene 


. — 


Abc Wes W d Habis τινι cga . be bf, 
ace wee τὸ 


throvza intelligence scurces. Without prejudicing that 


intelligence, I would hesitate, except in Executive Session 


or for the confidential use of the committee, to give the 


— = 
bu 


precise figures. if 


Mr. Kitchin, That is understandable, but the purpose off | 
1 
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asking that question was to determine, out of the total 
number of ships plying trade with Cuba, how many have been 
Russian vessels that could be at least assumed to be in the 


business of bringing in arms supplies, personnel, et cetera. 
78 shiploads 
Mr. Bail. The.ousker-sketek Wo believe have carried 


all the arms ase-85—stripterd:, 
Ur. Kitchin. Over the period of what tine? 


Me. Ball. Since July. That is since the najor builde 


up started. 0 


ve nay be able to give you this for a longer: periicd. 


Me. Kitchin. Is that since the build-up has, her 


publicized, or was the build-up aot commenced a considerable 


e e 


period prior to that tise? * 8 


My. Ball. The big increase in the build-up searted in 


July. Prior to that time, of course, some uilitary+*equip- 


gulechv b 2 00% % 
went had gone in and a ceréein amount of economic: Bers from 


the Soviet Union, . — w nn 
The major bhuild- up started only in July. 

i, —Chairaan; τῆν now give you tue figure for the 
Sino-Sovict-Bloc sbipe—for the eane--pariod,-Jdanuary_1- 
4. ὍΝ 25 42e 


Maritine Adpiniatration report. ua 270 calls at Cuban 4 


tia 


— rT oh 
Se 


τον e . 
e 
ee . yi *. 


ts during that ars: add the 270 to thee 
dvr ra 
eh was the nuaber of Teige, „ abel Ls, you 


θ᾽ u tatal-nusber of trips or calis at Cuban ports of about 


45 
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840 from January 1 through the end of August. 

Me. Kitchin. Of which about two-fifths are Russian flag 
ships. 

ur. Ball. Bloc ships, yes, 

Mx, Kitchin. In your statement on page 3, in the second 
paragraph, you have reference to the fact that vent supplies 
have declined sharply”. Then further on in your statement 
there is a reference to our allies curtailing their ship- 
nents to Cuba. There has been testimony offered 175 5 oo 
and I would like to check with you on the sutbentiediy, of 
thin that two ships are loading in Canada at thje-epuent 
or within the last day or two, carrying sone 300 τὸ 460 


2 00 
0 


head οὗ cattle destined to Cuba. * 
ur. Ball. 1 aw not aware οὗ this, Mr. Chadraga . Tho 


situation with regard to the cattle in Cuba is that-when they 
began the process of collectivizing the farns, they, neve 
extremely inept about it and they destroyed a portion of the 
herds -- in fact, some of the best of the cattle atock. The 
result is that they have paid for it in subsequent reduo- 
tion in meat production. If they are replenishing the herds 


frow Canada, this I do not know abeut, but I will be glad 


To ascertain this and advise the committee. I was unaware 


of it. 
Mr. Kitchin. 1 think in the transcript the testisony 


will appear, and I will be delighted to have a staff meuber 


eeee 
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point it out to one of your assistants. 

On page 4 of your statement, at the bottom of the page, 
you say, The nations of Western Europe have also reduced 
their trade with Cuba. In 1959 the exports to Cuba were 
approximately $122 million. By 1961 this figure had been 
cut to less than half.“ 

That is 1961. With the increase of shipping directly 
in to Cuba under charter vessels, with reference to our 


Western European allies, have you any figures with .réference 


to any increase or decrease or the status of the Wolter 


volume of shipping to Cuba in 1962 thus far: : . 
ur. Ball. As I recall, the figure for 196] Wii’ $54 
willion, and I think that the rate at which it is'stdning in 


1962 is about the same. We have figures which ard ndt fully 


ee¢eee8 


adequate, because some are based on six months and adae are 


based on three months, I think, They appear to réfi¢ct a 
continuance of very much the gane level as 1961. 
Mr, Kitchin, So, the econosic build-up which has been ὁ 
publicised along with the military build-up over the past 
several months has not increased water ally since the 1961 
period. 
Mr. Bali. No, the build-up bas been primarily in the 


provision of technicians rather than in the provision of 


actual economic goods. a 


2 


My. Lipsconb. Ur. Secretary, are you just talking about 
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economic build-up by the Free World when you make a state- 
went such as you just wade? 

ur. Ball. No. The econowic build-up that I an talking 
about 10 the very recent efforts which the Soviet Bloc or 
Comsuniat Bloc has been waking directly, As far as Free 
vor 1d shipping is concerned, Free World goods going in to 
Cuba, the pattern cf trade has been fairly consistent. It 
bas shown no increase and it has shown no naqor alteration in 


character. 


ur. Lipscomb. Your figure for 1959 vas approxipately 


$122 million. By 1961, you say, this figure had been Gut 


in half. "ere 


Mr. Bell. It had been cut in half and 1t has ‘been 


running at about that rate in 1962. * 
Mr. Lipscomb. That is with Western Europe, —.— 
ur. Ball. That is with Western Europe, yes. 1 2 9 
ur. Lipecowb. Has trade with the Soviet Bloc ‘bicited 


up that reduction in trade with Western kurope, do you know? 
Mr. Ball. My experts advise me that in their opinion, 


they would gay it bas, The reason it is difficult to give 


you a precise answer ic that the Soviet Union puts in a lot 
of gocds which are put in on a credit basis where the costing 4 


is not very clear. This is not normal commercial trade. 


Es 
ay 
74 
4 
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1 
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4 


Therefore, it is difficult to know exactly what price to put 


on these gocds. Our ispression would be that it bas. 
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The import figures we have would indicate that in 1959 
the iwports jn value terns from the total of the Bloc anounted 
to $1,800,000. In 1961 they amounted to $458 million. On 
the other band, the Free Vorld during that same period 
this is the total Free World - shrunk from $673 million to 
$183 miilion. 

Mr. Lipscomb. Taking those figures, there has not been 
wuch of a reduction in the actual amount of econonic belp 


going in to Cuba over the period. What has been veduéed by 


22 - 


the Free World has been picked up by the Soviet Broo.’ 5 

Mr. Ball. There are a number of iteus which tra. Soviet 
Union siaply has not been able to supply. In the get 
place, the industrial plant of Cuba has been very Barely 


of Western design, and they have had very great aittiduity 


in spare parts, in replacement machinery, and so on.? 


1 think what you say way well be so as to thé’ tal 
dollar amourt to the extent that one can put 401142. due on ἢ 
these things. | 

Mr. Lipscoub. You cannot very well put dollar value on 41 
it. : 

Mr. Ball. No, The only way you can put dollar values 
on it is to the extent that our information would indicate 
that it is being applied against the credits which have been 


offered at a certain value. This is the arly way you can 


put dollar value on it. 
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Mr. Lipacoub. What concerned ue about your atatencat 
was that you showed the economic side so far as the Free 
World was concerned for trade with Cuba, but you never once 
mentioned the Communist commercial trade with Cuba. That 
does not give a clear picture of the situation which is 
happening in Cuba. 

Mr, Ball. I think your point is entirely correct, 
and 1 would not challenge it at 211, in that what has 
happened here is that the Soviet Union is attespting jo carry 
the deficit in the Cuban requirements to the extent ttt it 
can do so, although it is a substantial burden on the! Bloc 
countries to do go, . 5. 

It 18 doing it under a systes of credits which, τϑήλοοϊ 
the inability of the Cuban econony at its present Sete οἵ 


operation to earn adequrte foreign exchange. So, what: is 


happening bere is that the Soviet Union is waking wire 
deficit, but not making it up as reflected by the att 
of the econowy on a bas is which is sustaining the economy 
at its earlier level. 

So, we have very clear evidence of a declining scinony, 
of a very substantial continued input by the Bloc countries, 
of declining production and, therefore, 2 declining amount 
of goods which the Cubans are capable cf providing the Bloc 


in return, and consequentiy a rising cost imposed on the 


Bloc for maintaining the Cuban econosy even at its present 
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depressed level. 

Ἦν. Kitchin. I an inclined to agree with both of you 
in that particular statement and, I think, your statement 
in the second paragraph on page 7, with any application of 
logic and knowing the manner in which Russia or the Bloc 
operates on the basis not of dollar exchange but exchange 
in credits, when you wake the statement that in 1959, 2.2 
per cent of Cuba's exports went to the Bloc, and by 1961 it 
was up to 75.7 per cent. On the basis of applying that 
logically to the way of doing business that Russia sang ;the 
Bloc bave applied in other instances, I would assung’ Yat 


weans approximately 75 per cent of their econosies ‘are being 


aupplied by the Bloc. 12 
Mr. Ball. I think that is a fair statenent, ..: 

Chair nan. *: 
Mx. Kitchin. At the bottom of page 8 you state: that 


"#ive of our NATO allies have taken positive action ta: 


restrict the availability of ships," and I note that inclosed | 

asong those with whos we are now having discussions with | 

reference to this particular phase of the cperation you | 

wention Norway. There was testinony offered yesterday: | 
it must be added at this point that the Goverowents 

cf heat Geraany, Turkey, and Norway have expressed willing- 

ness to cooperate with the United States by discouraging 


further shipments to Cuba." 
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Is there any change in the position of Norway as of this 
moment, other than what is reflected in your atatenent? 

Mr, Ball. No. What I have not stated explicitiy, Mr. 
Chairsan, 15 that certain of these countries are in the 
position that the governuent itself is taking active steps 
in quiet consultations with the shipowners. The governments 
are not very anxious to have this become a aatter of public 


discussion because they feel they can work with their 
shipowners on a quiet basis, whereas there would b& H 


difficulty if it became a political issue within the eu 


tries themselves. „„ 


As ἃ result, the picture is rather better — have 
reflected, but I have not wanted in a public statengnt; to 
eaberrass these governments that are making honest’ efforts 
to cooperate with us on this. 27: 

Mr, Eitchin. I can appreciate that. I just yoodpred 
42 there had been any change since the news report’ ay." 
September 25 carried big headlines: "Rusk Reported Unable 
to Get Norway to Halt Shiprents to Cuba. 1 assume fron 


your statement that these negotiations are continuing, and 


1 was wondering if that particular situation had changed. 
Mr. Ball. on the 25th of September, Mr. Chairman, 

we had a report from our Embassy in Oslo which reported a 

recent press statenent attributed to the Norwegian Foreign i 


Minister, Mr. Lange. This stated that, while the Government 
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of Norway has no legal authority over its ships, the 
Norwegian Governzent has asked the Norwegian shipping 
intereats to include in 411 new charters clauses which 
would forbid the carrying not only of weapons but other. 
strategic materials. 

ur. Kitchin. Then that brings up the next question, 
not only with reference to discugsions with our allies, but 
the confusion which I think exists in the minds of the 


American people as to what constitutes a strategic, r. 


eree 
N 


My. Bail. Yes. 222 ᾿ 


με. Kitchin, Going on the theory that an arny,txavels 


ae e 


on its belly, so to speak, and the Cuban economy béing such 
as it is, in this cold war process the economic νοΐ ἀτὰρ is 
just as waterial in the winds of some of us as the ur itery 
build-up. Do these sc-called strategic iteus eubraca u 


those military requirenents, or do they eabrace certeta 


phases of our economic build-up? 1 
ur. Ball, As you know, Mr. Chuirnan, ve have an ᾿ 
arrangewent within NATO for a CO list of iteus. The 
United States Governuent itself maintains ἃ sonewhat longer 
list, the so-called positive list. These are each attempts 
to define the kinds of goods which may be regarded as of 
strategic value because they contribute to the potential 


military strength of the country. 


I way say with regard to Cuba, the COCOM list itself is 


end CCD 
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not terribly relevant, for the reason that Cuba is a very 
different type of economy from the econony of, let us say, 
the USSR. Cuba is essentially an agrarian economy, with a 
very suall industrial base and a very swall industrial plant. 
So, if all of the COCOM list were to be applied automatically, 
it would bave very little effect on the shipments to Cuba 
because this is not the kind of goods which the Cuban econosy 
ip taking for its economic sustenance. 

To preclude the types of goods going in that dca. N 
presently going in from the Free World would sean i γον 
different type of approach, an approach which ei-. r 
more drastic than that contemplated by the COCOM 18g .- Atselz. 

Many of the MATO countries, perhaps sost, if fler 411, 
do not have presently legislation which would enable. üs 


to limit their shipping with respect to shipsents to Cuba. 


Some of thea have special legislation which applied t:; che 


Soviet Union or to other specific nenbers of the Bros." In 


order to be able to apply the coc requireuents, even if 


it were coupletely relevant, to the Cuban situation, they 


— — 


would have to ask their parliaments for new legislation. One 


or two of the governments have indicated that they are pre- 


st ὡς Meg BIg? e e 
era OC dN ts Nissen ,b 
παν —. — —— — . 8 


pared to do that, but not ali of then. 


JIG 
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10:50 a.m. . 
Sub οὐ Mr, Kitchin, In the negotiations concerning the 
Export 
Control recent CoCom meetings and the re-cetablishment of the 


items to go on the CoCom ligt, has there been a dotermina- 
tion that Cuba now is part of the Bino-Sovict bloc? 

Mr, Ball, Not for the purpowzes of the CoCom list, 

Mr, Kitchin, Whyf 

Mr. Bail, This has been a matter on which there has 
not been agreenent within NATO, The differences are several. 
First, Cuba is not a member of the Wargaw Pact, a8 are the 


typically other members of the bloc, I think tha, 


ἀρ ef BER 


generally has been the definition and the er iter ia · epplies 


2777. in determining whether they are members of the bidet” 


8 ° My. Latta, Has there been a change in thinlerb on 


“νον δ ee” 2 
4 , the part οὗ the Department since Secretary Rusk test itiod 


.: before this Committee immediately following his reat from 


: . the Punta del Este meeting on this subject? ΟΝ 

1 —.— ur Ball, No, Mr. Latta, there has beer vo ἘΝ 
* ur, Latta, Let ne read you some of the colloquy 
225; which occurred between Mr, Rusk and myself on this subject. 


0e Then I shall repeat the question, 
“Mr, Latta, Since there aren’t any international 


controls of exporte to Cuba through the CoCom structure, 


are we going to recommend to the Cocom naticn® that they 


teke action similar to what we have taken? 


og. 
4 
4 
2 
5 
: 
5 
: 


"Seeretary Ruzk, I think following the Punta del Este 
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meet ing thers will be discussion with a number of 
governments on thie kind of problem- 
Me, Latta. No date has been set for it? 


"Secretary Rusk. No, δὲν; we are just back this veek- 


ead from Punta del Este. 

My, Latta, It certainly will probably bo the position 
of our Government thet Cocon take eimilar action. 

“Secretary Rusk. We believe that it would be 
inconsistent with the attitude ef 9112 of the Inter-American 


States for friends of ours elsewhere to send Cuba 4 Kar tale 


which we are trying to interrupt.” 272 


That was his position, That is pretty clear? ° 


Mr, Ball, That accurately roflects the position of 


the Department, Mr. Latta, Let me tay that while Cuba 

has not been formally put under the Cotes machine, «thé fact 

12 that the goods which are on the CoCom list are Presently 

vot coming into Cuba from the NATO ecuntr ies We base 

every reason to believe that this situation will oqptzoue, 

so that 10 fact the roquirements are fully satisfied here, 
Since lr. Rusk testified there hava been three neet- 


ings of the NATO Council, I believe, io which this matter 


has been discussed. This satter has been fully reviewed 
with the NATO countries and discuss ions are still under way 


with several of thon. 


Up to this point the kind of cooperation we have had 
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has been very gratifying, and I have every reason to think 
it will continue, 

I think from a practical point of view we can ase une 
that the types of goode which are on the CoCom list are 
not and will not be going isto Cuba from the NATO countries. 

ure Latta, 81111 these nations are reluctant to take 
the Bane action that we took. 


Mr, Ball, Ag I say, for nowt of then it would 


require new legielat ien which is difficult to get from 


parliaments of countrice which are uot, for perfe¢gthys | 
Φ Φ & 
ob 10 reasons, as pre-cecupied with the problem · Pf, Cuba 


as the United States which is just a few miles frem Cuba 


It seems there is no practical reazon for doing so Since 
ö "eo ὁ 


there are no ξοοῦθ of this kind going in, anyway, : kren the 


a NN Mf. 


NATO countries. 7 : 


Mar, Latta, The Secretary made this statemesY ‘before 


the Committees on February 5. ‘What you are bay log: 4a · ꝓhat 


1 
ail we have had up to date includes three discuss 1078 οὐ 


the subjeot but cothing has beer firmed up? 

Mr, Ball, i wouldn’t say that, Hr, Latta. In the 
first place, I recite here a number of countries which 
have taken actual action or given axéurances of action 
that ie being taken, 

Ip addition we have the practical situation where 


these types of gods which would be covered by the CoCon 
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List are not going ino, 
Under these circumstances this problem ig not ap 
energent problem in the senze that there is nothing that 
cao be effectively added to the isolation οὗ Cuba which 12 


what we are atteupting to bring abeut here, 

Me, Latta. My question, however, was primarily 
directed to the aotions of the Cocos Committee aud not any 
nat ions outside, I an interested in knowing vhether or not 


CoCom itself has taken any kind of pot it 10 based on our 
recomendations after the Secretary appeared vefese. This 
Comuitteec, 2 * 


ee 8 
Mr. Ball, It remains on the agenda of the. Coton 

Committee but the CoCom Committee has not up to thet. pointe 

applisd the CoCom list formally to the cuban dite ibn. 


Mr, Latta. Then I would be safe in @aying both ing has 


been firmed up in CoCom as of this date, You have tiken 


no position ag a matter of record? : 


Mr. Ball, CoCom itself tas uot, Hany of theehembora 4) 
of the cocen Conmittes have, The practical consequences, 
however, are not Significant, 

Me, Kitohin, That gets back to the original comsent 


which I had, Mr, Secretary, I will not belaber the subject ἢ 


᾿ 


at ali, but whether it is αὖ item on the CoCom list, and it 
is that type of item which would go toward building up 


their industrialization, or that net of the ecenomy of 
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Cuba, there are some of us, and I have my oon opinion, 
who feel that anything which supplies Sustepance to the 
econeny of Cuba without which they could not maintain a 
military establishnent, and without which the cas tro 
regime could not maintain its strength, be it foodstuf fs 
or otherwise, constitutes in my opinion an element of 
economic buildup about which I am at least concerned. 

Mr, Bali, I would make this distinction, lr. 


Chairman; The volume of goods acd the character of the 


goods going iuto Cuba today are not goods which ong" go d 


accurately describe as an economic buildup. This isa” 


very low level of exports to Cuba iv relation to Guba's 


past requirements 80 far as the free wor 1d 18 concernéd 


and the goods are of a character which are such that ἢ 


contribute to the maintenance of the economy at a θα τος 
leve) of production, : 


en 
2 9020 


ur Lipscomb, If in your statement you make such a 
poiat of Cuba’s horrible position, why don’t you make a 
point of anything going to Cuba as building up their 
economy? 

Mr, Ball, Obviously to the extent that one brought 
about a complete sealing off of any commerce to Cuba it 
would tend to impose a greater burden on the Seviet Union 


because the deficit would be larger. 


Mw, Lipecomb,. Is that not our goal? 
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Wr, Bali. This ig a geal which I think can properly 
be described as one which would be consistent with our 
policies, It is a goal which has not been completely 
accepted by 211 of our allies. 

Mr. Lipscomb, Arent you taking a firm poi t ion 
with our allies to get this objective and goal across? 

Mr, Ball, 1 think we can say this quite 
conscientiously: We have dove as much as is productive 


to bring about the isolation of the Cuban economy by the 


cooperation of our 21110 “seve 
My, Lipacomb, Mr. Secretary, you have made .. 


Statement on a couple occasions here that you kaoy’ttat no 


item on the CoCem list is being shipped isto Cuba δὲ. Any 


of the NATO allies. „„ 2 


Mr. Ball. This is our understanding of the fants, 


sir. . 5 
Mr, Lipscomb, How can we be 80 definite 10 it 
opinion? ———õ— 


Mr, Ball, Ir the first place, our intelligence with 
respect to Cuba, as I say, is very high asd very good aud 
very comprehensive, the number of refugees constantly 
coming out, and the kinds of opportunities which are 


provided to gain information with regard to the Cuban 


situation, 


io the second place, I mentioned to you that the 


„ νας e ἀκα oor mista te τ d b W bee aR Lait ted c 2 
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CoCom liegt which wae primarily 2 list Gesigned ZE or 


industrialized economies is not of great direct relevance 
to the Cuban wituaticu go that the types of goods which it 
contemplates are not the kinds of goods which would be 

of very great benefit to Cuba. 

Mr, Kitchin, I think at thie point, if I may 
interrupt, ve have a divergeuce of cpision in relation to 
this particular policy for which you have the rewponsibility 
asd we do not, that 18, what constitutes that typo of 
strategic item es it goes into the butidup of ches: scope 


2990 


of Cuba 2 * 


Not to belabor the subject I think sone of us bolieve~- 
I do ~ even 11 it is a bad Situation in Cuba econgpig2ily, 


anything that can make that situation worse than 3% 2 


through our efforts and our allies’ ef for ta, be i? pag 


import of grain, flour, or whatever it might be, worked 


certainly be to cur advantage in this situation with. nich 


ee „ 4 


ὍΘ are now confronted. 7 5 
Ms, Seoretary, I would iike to ask one or ὕνο other 
questions acd I shail turn this over to the other members? 
You had reference to Norwa;« I assume you had reference to 
the relaticuship which exists now in negot iat iors between 


countries on an official government basis, 


Here is a reve item from Csic, Norway: 


"Oslo, Horway,Qctober 1, The Norwegian Ship Owrere? 


eeeace 
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Aus ccia tion called on ite nenbers today te make sure 
their versely are vot used in carrying cargocz ta and 
from Cuba.” 

"Norway is the second WATS country to take steps 
for barring traffic to Cuba ofter protests in the United 
States that Western Allies were helping the Soviet military 
butidup of Cuba. Turkish shipowners announced last week 
they had voelunterily stooped their vessel: from operating 


on the Seviet-Cubar route, 


eeeeee 
id e 
"The Rorwegian Ansociation said only ‘very 22227 
0 ee 
Φ E 
Norwegian ships have called at Cuba in recent months - and 


e 
these carried civilian cargoes under contracts entered 


— 
into some time ago.” —— 
2 . 
This is under datel ine of Geteber 1. . 
“ae” e 
I bring this cut because of your statement *., nere 
0e 
2 
reluctaut to discuss any such negotiations going as. a. tne 
2272 
pregont time, but 2% recent iy an three days ago ae idagt 
0 Φ 
eeo0n 


Some steps had been reported in the press, 

Mr, Ball, I think this is a very gc example of 
the kind οὗ quiet cooperatios which a number of the 
governments are giving us, In some ingtances® tae govera~- 
mente themselves are reluctant to have this publicly 
Giecussed unless there has been sche public action taker 
by the private shipowaers, as in thie esse, 


re, Hitchin, One other quextios, is thera evidence 
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available at tho present time that submarines are escorting 
these Russ ian shine coming into the Cuban military buildup? 
I am talking now about the ships which are haulivog personnel 


and military supplies, 


Mr, Ball, No, to my knowledge the evidenee does 
not indicate this, Mr. Chairman, 

As you know, these ships are kept under the closest 
surveillance, and we have a system of anti-kubmarine 
patrole which I think ig quite effective, Mr, Chairman, 


Mr. Kitchin, What about the report, aod I ther it 


has been verified, that several of the countries, wnekdibly 


tr= 
esses 


Denmark and Tugos lavia aud Italy, are building ship bot cone 
and tonnage for the Soviet Unien? Has any effort .beaa 
made to negotiate any curtailment in that type of AS n,, 
te cease assisting the Soviet buildup under this Situation? 
Mx, Ball, No, I think that there is a subs tA bY fai 
amount of tonnage being built for the Soviet Union-da- 
various free wer dd yards. This is a matter where :. An sure 
that the rover uments concerned would regard This as the 
normal kind of commercial trade which thay sontinue to 


earry on with the Soviet Unics, 


Thais is in their mind wo different from the kind of 


peacetime trade which is quite Substantial, as you know, 


which goes οὐ between the East and Vest and which historically. 


has been 90 for many years, before and after the war. 
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I am quite confident that this is a matter where the 
governments would feel, the countries thergelves would 
feel, that they should not take uny action to interfore 
with this. 

Me, Kitchin, Is that the attitude, algo, of our 
Government, ve should net try to vegotiate the dinivisning 
of Such aeotracts? 

Me. Ball. We oursolves have policies with regard to 


Eas c= Nest trade which are reflected in the Expert 


eeeeoe . 
e 


Licers ing Act and in the very carsful administration of 


that act by the Department of Commerce. * 


our policies with regard to Rer-best trade have 


historically diverged in some respects ὅσοι the pos- fees of 


some of the European governments and other ee World, 


governments errr 
There are many reasons fer this, Ovo of tre, neppons 


is historical. Ono of the reasons is philesophicm "ἢ 

The historical reason is simply the fact thal νος 
the yoare the Sast-Yest trade has beer a very big aleent 
in the ecovomic life of these countries and they have ex 
been persuaded that they should desist, although they hav. 
been persuaded to take such measures as the CoCom reguia~- 
tioas.. 


The philosophical ove is some difference of view as 


to the leng-range interests of maintaining peace in the 
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world, to try to turn the Iron Curtain bloc into es rigid 
an economic blockade as might be the case by discontinuance 
of substantially 011 trade. 

to ap alliance I think it is normal to expect that 
there will be some differences of view. The genius of 
trying to make au alliance work 18 to dininigh these 
differences aw much ab possible and bring about the greatest 
degree of cooperation among the members on an agrecd 
direction, This is what we have tried to do and what wo 


continually have tried to do, as you know, Mr. Chii#ihha, 


Mr, Kitchin, Befere I get into the 480 program, 


ἜΝ about which I would liko te ask one or two questions, 1 


12 * would like to gay I have pretty authentic ip fOrma ten, which 


ae can be produced that there are four 381-1 21891168, 28: 


Cuba, the air-breathing type of missile, aud at lem t- one 


. ὁ is based at Runes, Cuba just 80 miles from cur Naval Base 


ee 2 there. 2 2 3 
5 In view of your statement made or 181 ba 1 y asd, first 


serene question I would appreciate it if you would ve-examine the 


122 intelligence figures 


Me. Ball, I thirk I can clarify that, Mr. Chairmas, 
What I said was this in my atatement, and it is on page 11: 
"In addition three and possibly four missile sites" - this 


is what you have reference to, I believe-- of a diferent 


type have been identified. These Sites are Similar to 
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known Soviet coastal deferse mizsile sites which are 
bol ieved to accommodate anti-shipping missiles with 
range of 20 to 35 miley." 


Mm. Kitehin. Then the only Ggifference there which 


would refiect in peur intelligence information and mine 
ig that i have information that these are of a bocstor 
type, and when boosted and assisted they have 120 nautical 
mile range 


If that can be clarified and without apy 


Violaticn of security we would like to have it cone for the 


bc. 11.3 
sa. Ball. I would be happy to do goa, 2 


iy, Kitchin. Yesterday, Hr Secretary, therd Vere 


several statements made-< off the record. 2 
‘Discussion held off the record, } ὯΝ 
we, Kitchin. The Committee will recese fcr went 

20 minutes to answer the roil call. 2 2 . 
Zuort recess taker.) ἘΣ 
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Myr, Kitchin. 1 think we shall proceed. The other 
Members will be here in a few uinutes. 

ur. Secretary, yesterday we had testinony before the 
committee, and I would like to read excerpts which refer and 
relate to the Pp. L. 480 program and the administration thereo?. 
1 understand Mr. Hudtloff and others from the Department of | 
Agriculture are here, but since this is a policy matter, 
probably, it say be the tine to ask the questicn while you 
are here with us. | 


meee 


said, on page 2 of his statenent: 


"The largest voluse of cargo shipped fron the United 


States ie grain and related agricultural products 222250 are 


paid for by the Governsent of the United States and 2175 to 


the various foreign countries ander our aid progradg,-; . 


prizcipally under Public Law 480. Under existing Lame, at 
least 5O per cent of these cargoes must go upon Angi idan- 


fiag 1 It 1s within the discretion cf the ΜΝ 


ive: agencies to increase this figure ὅτου 50 per cent 
up to 100 per cent." 

Is that your interpretation? Is that within the policy 
realm as to whether or not this figure remains at a linite- 
tion of 30 per cent for American bottous or can they go up 
by adwinistrative order to eabrace 100 per cent of these 


shipeents in American-owned ships? 
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ur. Ball. It is a matter of administration. The require 
nent of law is that they wust be at least 50 per cent. The 
reason is that the United States pays the shipping that goes 
in American bottous. ith respect to the balance of the 50 
per cent, that can be shipped on foreign bot tons by the 
recipient government. 

1 should like to say with respect to that, that in so far 
as this has relevance to the ships which are in the Cuban 
trade, this is one of the things which is affected by one of 


the measures which we have at the soment in c. with 


* 
225 ΕΊ 


foreign governsents, which would 5088 restricting. Selene 
extension of that 80 per cent privilege to certain, :types of 
ships with relevance to the Cuban trade, 1 do not “sis to 
appear to be evasive but, as 1 told the committee ‘cartier, 
it in a matter of some concern to us that during the Vera 
of consultation, since the interests of these foreign : 
countries are vitally affected, we not put this 1 “aia publ 40. * 
dousia, ‘pat ae shail be happy to discuss it with the donaitt ; 
15 executive session. 

ur. ΓΕ 1 think we could go so far in public 
weasion, bovever, as to say there are negotiaticns under 
way in the direction in which this suggestion is pointed. 

ur. Ball. With specific relevance to the ships in 
Cuban trade, As to the ships in Cuban trade, let me say 


that the figures we have would indicate that very few of 
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the ships which are approved for the P. L. 480 program have 
been in the Cuban trade. When ve look at the figures fron 
the lst of August of 1961 through Septeuber 20 of this year, 
they indicate that out of about 500 ships which carried 
p. L. 480 cargoes, only 12 stopped at Cuban ports during the 
period in question. 

Ur. Kitchin. 1 think the probless which have been 
arousing public sontinent are those individual instances 
which have appeared in the press, such as the two Texas 
ships, and so forth. 197 


Mr, Bali. That is right. 2252 


F 


Mr. Kitchin. 380, from the standpoint of uateriai® being 


: delivered in the bottons and the percentage of dot tons 


actually in the Cuban trade, it would appear insigaificant. 
However, the psychological effect of even onc of these, cowning 
back in to the United States for the picking up or. arg ot 

that nature, of course, bas aroused public sentinety "ih this — 
count 5 a 


. Bai. Toat 16 one of the reasons we have the 


ookasae setica under contenplation, Mr, Chairuan. 

Mr. Kitchin. If you will bear with we, it aay be that am 
the answer you heve already given will speak to this perticul ι — 
statenent, too. s 


on page 3 this gentleman states: 


"Let me speak first about the shipments of Public Law 480 
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grain financed and paid for by the Government of the United 
States. Ia sone cases, the Governrent of the United States 
even pays for the shipping freights. On American vessels, 
we carry these grains to India, Pakistan, Turkey, and other 
countries. Ships which carry the surplus grain are usually 
required to return to the United States in ballast and with= 
out cargo. During the ballast voyage back to the United 
States, they receive no revenue but bave all the expense. 
of sailing the vessel, including the crew cost, fuel, 


insurance, et cetera. On the other hand, a vessel | ‘wbac 
trades to Cuba receives revenue for carrying cargo Ä 

It bas no westbound bal lasting costs, but actually wakes money 
carrying the cargo to Castro, After discharge of ci cargo 

in Cuba, it is in perfect position to move over to ** io 
the United States, either in the Gulf of Mexico or oh ‘the 


East Coast, and pick up Government-paid-fcr grain. It ‘thus 


eeeees 
2 2 0 


obtains revenue on ἃ two-way voyage basis. Becaus¢q of :the 
revenue whieh it receives in the carriage of Governeewt= 
owned grain es the eastbound voyage, it is able to quote a 
lower rate to carry the cargo to Cuba. 

This was in context, seaning there is an unfair 
competitive advantage that they are being given in operation 
or adeinistration of this particular program, at least is the 
few instances that have been called to our attention. Does 


that require an additional ccament froa you? 
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Mr, Bali. I think that is an accurate hypothetical 


. 


statement. I would say it does relate to a very few 
situations, As I say, only 12 ships out of the 500-odd 
that bave been approved for P.L. 480 cargo touched at Cuba 
within the last 14 sonths, and the measure which we have in 
consultation nos does have relevance to this, and I thick 
would go far to weet this probles. 

Mr. Kitchin. There was testinony offered yesterday “Ὁ 
1 think the gentleman is still here in the presence of the 


committee who offered the testimony, and I 9111 paraphrase 


efee x 


rather than quote the statement -- to the effect that’ 1 the 


re 3 


tepert of 041 the Licensing provisions rest within “the 


authority of the Departuent of the Interior in that, qqnnec- 


tion, and that in the licensing of 021 there is aigo an 


avenue whereby more rigid enforcenent or rigid policy ‘ga 


connection with that vould still give to the Auer i enn pened 


bot tons and tankers that faport the oi] greater aaventage 
a ane tine, by our aduinistrative actiog: wat down ἢ 


‘the oi] imports coming in to American ports. 
1 an not sufficiently familiar with the 


problea, Mr. Chairman, to have an opinion on it. I am sorry. § 
Mr. Kitchin. There again, it is in the sane category 
as the P. L. 480 program, and I assuse it is a matter of 


policy whether those licensing provisions should 20 gore 


restrictive or allowed to remain in status quo. For the 
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record, since it has been brought up, would you supply for 


the record what would be the policy, if it can be supplied for 


the public record? 
Mr. Ball. I want to make quite clear I understand the 


question. Does thin have relevance to ships that stop at 


Cuba as ell? 
Mr. Kitchin, This is those ships that ply in the Cuban 


trade or ships that are owned by an owner, corporate or other 


wise, sone of whose ships ply in the Cuban trade — 


Φ 
ry 


the identical ship that is being plied in the Cuban; 


may not be one actually used in the plying of — ‘oil 


to this country. 1 
Ur. Ball, This we shall be glad to furnish to, the 


committee. I can say, again, that another ceasure whieh is 


under consultation would have relevance to this robe, as 


well, not with respect to oil isport restrictions specitical- 


eee 


ly, but to the type of situstion into which this woul. fall. 


1 think, again, this sight go quite a way to satisfy the 
pedbles. 

My. Kitchin. To clarify the comment I made previously, 
the statement specifically said: "I would respec¢Zully 
suggest this committee recommend to the Departeaent of the 
Interior that no license be issued for the i#portation of 
any oil upon a tanker which has carried Russian oil to Cuba 


or to any other Communist nation within the past 12 months.” 
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This was a specific: recommendation, but it points up 
what I was telling you, that at least it has been stated 
as a problee which has sone adsinistrative possibilities 
for correction. 

ur. Ball, 1 think that is ono administrative approach. | 
There is another adwinistrative approach which is directed 
at a solution of the same problem which is now under con- 


sultation. 


My, Kitchin. Mr. Secretary, as I said at the outset, 


there are certain recowzendations set forth in our *. 
particularly on page 2, in paragraphs F. 6, and ἢ, d. 3 
which I trust you have sone statenent to offer the . 
as to their iuplementation. If not, I. certainly wouter. 
appreciate it if you would supply that information tot the 
record, because this will be the last meeting the oudatittes 


will have at this session. I trust that we can find ut 


6 00 


se: extent and, if so, have they been iabueweoted: : 


With respect to certain of then, a report 


bas been made to this committees with regard to the results 
of the last COCOM review, wich is one of the matters contem- ᾿ = 
plated here. That, I take it, would be relevant to “. 

As to "G", the policy with regard to Poland has been under 


reexamination as well as the policy with regard to Yugoslavia. τὶ : 


I would be glad to furnish the committee a letter stating 
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the results of that review and the policy which has been 


followed, and also the way in which it has been carried out 


An practice. That would apply to paragraphs G and I. 

So far as “I" is concerned, the enbargo on trade vith 
Communist China, North Korea, and North Vietran, that eubargo, 
of course, does 18 fact remain in effect. 

Mr. Kitchin. Has there been any reconsideration of the 


application for $400 million in wheat to Cousunist Chisa? 


That was denied at one tine. 1: 
29 ra 
Mr. Ball. There has been no reconsideration. 85. ᾿ὰ 


That application was denied and actbing more has been’ dime 


oa it. * 


Mr, Kitchin. Now with reference to H“, as te me 
treatuent of Communist Yugoslavia and tavored-natiog-” : 


eeeeeo 


treatment, some testimony vas offered by Dr. Rehruan;: fron 
the Department cf Commerce, when we had our last e tage | 
week, to th At there is no change in policy vith ποῖον Ι . 
te. Yugoslavia, and it was shown that no license bad been 2 


for: Yugoslavia over the past several sonths. 


Ἦν. Ball. That is rigat, sir. The question with 
regard to the extension of nest favored nation treatuent is, i 
of course, involved in the Trade Expansion Bill. The com a 
ference cousittee, I understand, is reporting out its 
recommendations today. As I understand it, this would 


either eliminate or place limitations on the extension of 
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most favored nation treatnent to Yugoslavia and te Poland. 

Mr. Kitchin. Congressman Herbert Bonner, Chairman of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House, 
testified before the committee yesterday in connection with 
the amendment to the Mutual Security Act that he offered 
and which was passed in the House. 1 do not knew what 
position will be taken in the conference on that particular 
amendeent, However, it was in substance to the effect that 
no funda generated under that progran could be used to pay 
freight on these aid prograus. Does the — Zook with 


%% 


favor or otherwise on that particular type or lisitation in 


the Act, or do you think that is a matter of policy Yor 


Gstermination by the Exscutive Branch? 


17 .: ur. Secretary, if you are not familiar with that, I 
::: ao not want to draw you out on a horseback opinion.” Σ 
5 ur. Ball. 1 should like to submit something for: the 
1 1 N record on this, if i sight, please. 123 
15: ur. atchin. If you would. .. 
.: (The ‘dnformation requested follows: ) 
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Ἦν, Kitchin. Since you have indicated these negotiations 
are going on now with reference to what wight result in a 
change, if any, in the adwinistrative handling of the P. L. 480 
type program, I assume that other questions in connect ion with 
that program would have to await the results of those 
negotiations. Is that correct? 

Me. Ball. Yes. I would say, Mr. Chairwan, we do not 
regard thew as negotiations, because they relate to actions 


which the United States Governaent would take unilaterslly, 


ego - 
x 


but since they do affect the interests of other fribidly 
nations with hen we are in alliances in a very real why, wo 


aeneen 
s 


prefer to advise thes and to discuss the iuplicatiéns with 
then, and then to take our unilateral acticn. 80, 1.20 not 
a negotiation, It is a consultation preliwinary te. taking 
a unilateral action by the United States Governuent..:-; 

Mr. Kitchin. On the next question, I hope vo. rern be 
frank and advise the coat tee if you would rather nos: anewer ff 
or if this is not the right place to answer. In my trips ba 
home and anoug uy contacts with ay colleagues here, there is 
a lack of understanding particularily of the attitude of the 
United Kingdom with reference to the continued trade both 
with Communist China and other Bloc nations, particularly 
since the earitise report cane out and showed a great per- 
centage of the Cuban trade now is being carried in Great 


Britain's ships. I trust that negotiations have been had in Ἢ 
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that connection over a pericd of years or sontha before the 
Cuban situation becane perilous, Have we any hopes that 
we can persuade, influence, or otherwise get our great ally 
at least to recognize the problem that ve have in this 
particular instance and curtail that type of thing by 
governuental edict or action? 

Mr. Ball. First, with regard to the China trade, as 
the committee knows, the China trade is subject to the COO 
restrictions or is on the same basis as the Coco erte 


tions, 


Mr. Kitchin, CINCOM, I believe it is. 


ur. Ball. CINCOM, So far as our allies adopting the 


e 
eeone 


policy which the United States Governuent follows with. 


regard to China, of what anounts to a couplete eubeixgo; I 


think I should tell this counittes quite realisticatly ‘that 


1 do not think that they are going to be persuaded hy... 


we do to change their view. This is — 


anything that 
1: erence in philosophy which I adverted to a few 

i age. | They are prepared to restrict iteus which 

- they believe t to be strategic aed on which we reach an 
agreement with thes cs to their being strategic, but they 
are not prepared to restrict what they regard as noreeal 
trade between East and West, and in this respect they would 
treat Communist China as they would treat the Soviet Union. 


With regard to Cuba, here there has been an attitude of 
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serious cooperation on the part cf the United Kingdos 
Government with us on this matter. They are one of the 
governments which does not have legal powers to restrict 
the use of their ships in the Cuba trade. However, they 
have done some things on an infor nal basis which are reassure 
Ang to us and which I could tell the comaittee more about in 


Executive Session. 
My, Kitchin. As far as the public or open session is 


concerned, you can gay that there are sowe reassuring results 


An connection with the Cuba trade as Zar as Great rain is 


concerned? . 


«5 „ # 


Mr. Bali. Tes, in the sense that there are nh strategic 
goods of the CO variety going to Cuba in any of. the United 


Kingdom bottoas. a 


Mr. Kitchin, Ur. Sisk. —j(BH 
Mr, Sisk, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ee 


I do not have any particular questions, Mr. Sécretary. 


2 0600» 
e 


1 would λέκ to say I think you have made a very conpitohensive 0 
atatencat. it is a very good statement on actually what is ᾿ 
happesing im the Cuban trade situation. Frankly, it 19 some- ὶ 
what wore optimistic than I bad hoped for, It seens to se " 
it offers sone promise that we are waking sone headway in 1 
isolating Cuba. As 1 understand, it is an oversieplification p 
of our policy to tere it one of isolation. 


1 had some questions with reference to some things the 
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chairwgan has now, I think, pretty well brought out regard- 
ing waking it as iupractical as possible economically for 
some of these ships to have return cargoer of P. L. 480 grain 
or other shipments Fron this country. Of course, due to 
recent expressions, there is a great deal of public interest 
ip this. I δὰ hapro to have heard the statements which have 
been sade which would seew to indicate this thing is pretty 
well under control a can be pretty ably ccntrolied. 

Thank you, Hr. Chairman, That is all 1 have AK. ἔλα. 


present tine. 


Mr. Kitchin. Ur. Lipscoub, 
ur. Lipscoab, Thank you, Mx. Chairean. coger, 
ur. Secretary, commercial trade with Cuba goes, through 


many agencies of governeent -- State, the Agency fer 


Interaational developer, Commerce, Treasury, lnterior. 


Who sets the policy and adwinisters this policy in-regard 


So far as the United States Governeent is 


a succession cf measures has been taken which 


puts what amounts to a couplete eubargo on all trade with 
Cuba, between the United States and Cube, with the exception | 
of a very suall amount of unsubsidised food and drugs which 
are permitted to be exported to Cuba for humanitarian 
reasons. The measures which have been taken to achieve 


this have been taken under the Foreign Assistance Act and 
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under the Trading With the ποῦν Act by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

My counsel points out that when I say it bas been taken 
by the Treasury Departnent, it is adwinistered by the Treasury 
Departuent but it represents a Government decision in which 
the views of all of the agencies have been heard. The actual 
administration of this enbargo is in the hands of the 
Treasury because of its control over the Customs Service. 

Mr. Lipscoub. For instance, the Agriculture Departaent 
makes the determination what foreign aid, Public Lav. 40: 
goods, go in foreign bottoms, such as the pr obi es ote. 


ship stopping in Cuba, coming in to an American port, 


picking up P. L. 480 goods and taking chen back? ny 
ur. Ball, Let we aaplify what I said, Mr. Lipscomb. 
1 was addressing uyself purely to the eubargo ape, ant 


I said with regard to the Treasury Lapp! 100 to —— 


Cuba in to the United States. So far as exports τοὶ cut ’ 


these are under the regulation of the Commerce Depar tient 


through the Export Control Act, and orders which have been 
issued pursuant to that Act. 80 far as P. I.. 480 is concerned, f 
the charters which are unde under Title I of P. L. 480 for : 
foreign dot tous must be approved by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 80, the decision there is an adsinis trat ivo 


decision which would be carried cut by the Departaent of 


Agriculture. 
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My, Lipscomb. Sc, what you are saying is that there 
is no one place or central point which now sets the policy 
and administers whatever actions are taken in regard to Cuba. 
Ἦν. Bali. No. I would wake a distinction, sir, between 
the setting of the policy and the adwinistration. The policy 


is set by the President, and the administration is delegated 


to the agencies which are expowered to administer it under 


several different pieces of legislation. But there is a 


central policy, and that is the policy which is aade. by ‘the 


President. vee, 
Mr. Lipscomb. Is the Department of Agricultura capable 


5 


or has it the authority to stop sending Public 142. 80 
goods in ships that deal in commerce with Cuba? 2. .: 
Mr, Ball. Under the weasures which are now in’ céntem 


plation, one of those seasures will be a directive tb: the 


Department of Agriculture from the President whict 411 be 


relevant to this. 
Mr. Lipscomb. That directive will cone ἔσο the 


President? 
Mr. Ball. That is right. 
Mr. Lipscomb. But in consultation with the State 


Department, I would assume. 


My. Ball. In consultation with the State Departzent, 
with the Departrent of Commerce, the Har it 18 Administration, ἢ 


the Departuent of Agriculture, the Treasury 211 of the 
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agencies which are coucerned with this general probles. 

Mr. Lipscomb. Does the State Department have complete 
and readily accessible information on all Western flag 
vessels which have been trading with Communist Cuba? 

Me, ali. Yes. 

Me. Lipscomb. Is thie the document that was inertad 
ip the record here yesterday, put out by the Maritine 
Adainistration? 

Ἦν. Ball. There is a docunent which has been — 


by the Maritise Administration. There are, in fact; 1 


believe. There is the one which was put in the record: 


20 8 


yesterday. There ia another one shich Σ τολὰ the — 


nips e 


1 would subeit today. Is additioa, there is a treat ‘tien 


of intelligence information. As 1 nannt ioned earlier *: this 


discussion this sorning, the intelligence information. Met 
we have supplements the informatica which the naritise 


Adaisietration prepared, which is prepared iargely thon; 


, wuch as Lloyd's Register, anc 50 on, and 


= of sbipping is roughly the sase, eves in the 
amplified list. 
Mr. Lipecowb. The document which was put in the record 


was an unclassified docucent? 
Mr. Ball. Am unclassified docusent. 


ur, Lipscomb, There is other classified inforsation? 
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. ‘bail. There is additional classified information 


which would amplify that, but does not saterially change the 


pattern of distribution as asong the various countries. 
Hr. Lipsecoub. Have you infcrmaticn in regard to forser 
U. 8. Governuent-ouned cargo ships which are now is trace 


with Cuba? 
Mr. Ball. Yes, we have some inforsation with regard 


to thie which I think has been developed by the 


Aduinistration. 
Mr. Lipscomb. The only information you hive 


is that which has been disclosed in tle press reo 
Mr. Rell, I ἐκ sot sure just what bas bien tite 


preas. When you said U. 8. — stipe, 72 
referred to the ships which the naritine ——— oo 


Mr. — Δ. δι " referring to ships whieh are ure. owned 


; we have: gives do othe: 21 —. 


— far at tre tt, whivh we 


war, perhaps. 
Ἐν. Lipscou. O any other country. 
Mr. Ball. We certainly have information with regard 


to all the ships made available under Lend-Lease to all 


the countries involved. 
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‘My. Kitchin. If the gentleman will yield, I will ask 
the direct question: Is there any evidence that those ships 
are being used in the Cuba trade now? 
Mr. Bail. Tes, there is sche evidence as to certain 
cf the Soviet ships. I can give you detail om that, 1 think. | 
Mr. Kitchin. The detail can be supplied fer the record, 
if you will, Mr. Secretary. 
ur. Ball. Yes, sir, 
(The inforwation requested follows: ) 
COMMITTEE INSERT 
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Mr. Eitchin. These are ships that were under the Lend- 
Lease program end have never been returned to us or paid for, 
and are plying now in the Cuban trade? 

My. Ball. Yes. The situation now with regard to tho 
ships that vere nade available to the Soviet Goversuent 
under Lend-Lease is this: Severs) years ago, 1 think ia 
1947 or 1948, there was a negotiation with the Soviet Unicon 


looking toward a complete settlement of Lend-Leas 
Im the course of that settlesent, an offer was 
United States Government to sell the ships that bag, 
available under Lend-Lease to the Soviet Gov , 
amount of $33 millica, or sone sum of that sort. ie broke 
down, not because of the unvillingness of the Boviet "atom 


to pay that amount, but because the offer was a part ΟΣ the 
total package for the settiewent of all the Lend-Lease’ 
arrangeuents betvees the ‘United States Governacat and the 


2 


Soviet. This negotiation did not result is awe 


* ah the tro governments could settle on. 

. —. of that, the United States Governnent 

subsequeatiy withdrew the offer that it had made for the 

sale of the ships to the Soviet Union for $33 silliioca. | 
The legal position of the ships remains, therefore, 

that they are subject to the provisices of the Lend-Lease 

waster agreesent which was sade with the Soviet Government 


and which provides that at the request of the United States 


214 - 225 

Governuent the Soviet Governuent should return the ships. on 
the decision hy the United States Governaent that they are 
useful in the defense of the United States. 

Thie is not the exact language, but this is an approxi- 
wation of it. This is the legal posture at the sonent. 

1 think we can give you the nunber of ships that have 

end CCD been in the Cuba trade. 
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Our ivformation is that since July 1, three of these 


lend-lease vessels have called at the Cuban port. 


Mr, Lipscomb. Have you any indication of what the 


cargo was on these ships? 
Mr. Ball, We mey have, I don't have it here. 


In general we know in quite specific terns what the 


cargoes have been which have been carried by the Soviet 


ships, those which are directly under Soviet operation. 


Mostly arms and spmupitionf’'*; 


ir, Lips comb. 
Mr, Ball, lost ly arms and ammunition, and dib 


technical personnel, military technical personag), ip 


economic technical personnel as weil. 
Mr, Lipscomb. Inasmuch as these ships carry goods 


which endaoger our national security, do ve have‘ any arrai Re- 


ment with any allied port whereby, when these ships: pull 
into berth, we could repossess then? 22 
Mr. Ball, Mo. 1 think that the legal problem whict # 


would result would be a very complicated one, I think whe ©! 7 
% Would do would be to involve ourselves 10 litigation, Ὁ 


AS far as attempting to seize them through legal nes ri, 


the Soviet Union would almost certainly interposze a plea 


the Soviet Union, and there is a plea which would quite 


likely be recognized by a court which would be consider ing 


this ποῖον. 
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Me, Kitchin, If the gentlenza will yield at that 
peint: 

Under the master arrangenent under the Lend-Leags 
Program has there been a dexand made under that master 
agreemont for the return of these ships? 

My, Ball, On this I could vot tell you, Mw. Chairma: 
I don’t know, The hope hag bees, of course, thet we 
could negotiate a final settlement of the entire arrange~ 


ment and this would be from the point of view of saat pve 


a much better solut 109. rere 


ΠΝ 


Mr, Kitchin. So at the present moment it 18 not 


contemplated making « demand for these ships unt fi“ The 


total package-- e 


Mr, Ball. 80 far as I know it has not bess du ten- 


plate I think there is hope somewhere dcn tha. Il de thes 


can still see an overall lend-lease settioment. © |. 

[ Mr. Lipscomb. Ino your statement indicating at 100 
which our Government has taken ip regerd to trade with 
Communist Cuba, you made no mention of an effort to enforce 
the provisions of the Battle Act, the Mutual Security Act 
of 195i. Are you thinking of this? Are there plans to 
evforce the Battic Act for a change? What is the dituat 0 

Myr, Ball, The sitvation with regard to the Battle 
Act is that we have been trying to work this out on 8 


basis of voluntary cooperation of the govertments involved 


228 
rather than try to wwe the mechanism of the Battle Act 
which involves us ing the Aid Program as a means of enforcirg 


this, That is the pos ture of the situation at the moment. 


If we were to employ the Battle Act what we would 
have to do would be to deny aid to any country which 


knowingly exported any goods to Cuba, any goods which were 


on the strategic list. 
Actually I think that the extent of the applicat ion 


In fact, offhand : I. aan! t 


of this would be very narrow, 


oosoee . 
o „ » # 


know of any country to which this would apply. : “καὶ 


ure Lipscomb, Suppose we just mention Yugos}évia ard 


Polasd? 90 


{ 
Mr, Ball, My impression is that neither Yugoslavia 
nor Poland, certainly sot Yugoslavia, have exported sanythirg 


on the Battle Act list to Cuba, I think the Sans 4 true 


0 


of Poland . 2 06000 


Ἐξ. Lipscomb. Again we come inte a conflict’¢ 
opinion uh to what is strategic and what is cot strategic. 
| Mr, Ball, This is not 8 conflict of opinion but ea 
“conflict as to what is presently contained on the Battle 
Act list. This list 10 made as a matter of administrative 
discretion in carrying out the Battle Act itself within 


the standards which Congress has set for it. 


Mr, Lipscomb, All through the discussion I get the 


impression that 2 factor in all of this is time. We 969 
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looking at the time we vill talk to Great Britain, talk to 


our Allies, aud #0 on. 


Would you Say time 16 not on our side, the longer ve 
put off effective and aggressive action with regard to 
Cuba the strouger the Cuba will be built up as a Communic? 


foothold aio the neter Henisphere? 

Mr, Ball, Again the words “effective” and 
“aggressive action” -- so far as aggressive action is 
concerned it carries certain penalties with it titi" rhe 


point of view of the United States, and the probled E face 


errr” = 
Ξ 


with regard to Cuba. It is ἃ preblea of how do 78. bring 


about the resuit we are hoping to achieve. Ip order to be 


able to answer that question one has to look at the pa ture 


of the Cuban danger. 
As we seo it, the Cuban danger at the monent : 1; nor 


ἃ danger which is a military danger to the United- States. 


It is primarily the danger of Cuba constituting a. source οἱ i 


iafection for communism in the Western Hemisphere. 
If we were to take military action against Cuba we 


“ite 


would run the very great risk of bringing about the spread 
of the very infection which we are trying to cortain, Thi: 


ia the dilemma we face, 
We have to act with regard to Cuba in the context cf 


all of our relationships around the world, We have to act 


specifically with regard to our relatiouships with Latiz 
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Amer 10. We are trying to move In an area ef agreement 
with our Lat iv American friends on this, 

As to whether tine is running on sur ide or not, 
what I suggested in ny statement was that the ecenonic 
Situatior iv Cuba ig not improving but it is detertoratin;., 
that the standard of living is on its way down rather tha: 
op ita way up, that this is imposing a considerable burder 


which 15 likely to be an increasing rather thao dininiehir ε: 


%%% 


burden οὐ the Soviet Union, that Cuba is a cover ust which 


has no future with the Castro government. 52 „0 


5 
As this becomes demonstrated by events I Ὁ this 


may in itself constitute a large part the amver. da our 


probiem, because 89 the people of the Western Hesiisphere 


0 0 
ee e 


begin to realize that a Communist government is oe answer 


for them, it is in fact a failure, then this ts the ‘most 


powerful demonstration of what we are trying to achieve. 


2 66660 
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πε. Lipacenb, In 1953 a Senate Committee had the 
same problem with rogard to North Korea, I was wondering iff 
you had an opportunity to review those heariogs, They ö 
were held before the then McCarthy Committee, They issuad ἶ : 
& very Significant report, dated July 6, 1953, It was the 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigation which iseuci 1 
the report. They were tovestigating trade with the Soviet | 


bloo aw well as North Kovea, and they had an investigator 


on that Committee named Robert F. Kennedy who at the tizc, 
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I underatand from what I have read, made a very significant 
investigation, He was complimented in the press by people 
on the Committee. 

Has any effort been made to talk to the now Attorney 
General in regard to what his recommendations were in 
those days? Words being used by the State Department and 
others are almost those used in 1953, Even the pozition 


of the Departuent of State is almest identical. „ 
Mr, Ball, The present Attorney General is.a.regular 
attendant at the meet ing of the National Security ‘Council 


where Cuban policy is regularly discussed. He participates 
in these discussions, He is thoroughly familtar’With the 


policies of the Goverument and his views are expregéed on 


these matters, There is no question about this... .... 


Mr, Lipscomb, The recommesdations made 15. chat repo:t 


io 1933, report number 606, are as valid today 1b. xegard 
to trade with the Soviet bloc as they were in 1953, I an 
Sure ke must be fully familiar with the problen, 


Me, Ball, I can assure you he is fully consulted on 
these matters as one of the reguler attendants at the 


Natiosal Security Council, 


Mr. Lipscomb, Tou couldn’t gay whether the Attorne: ἢ 


General’s views have changed since this report? 


Mr, Ball. I would gay that the Attorney General is 


io accord with the Cuban policy of the Administratior, 
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One further quest ion, Er, Chairman, 


i 
without any doubt. | 
Mr, Lipscomb, | 


Mr, Secretary, just to put this in one spot again, 
can you reiterate what cur goverunent’s position 15, and 
the pes it ion of the Department of State is, with regard d. 
trade with Cuba on the part of our Allies and others? 

Mr, Ball, The policy of the Gover unent vith regard 
to Cuban trade ia to seek to bring about a restriction of 


that trade so ac to preveot the buildup of military: 


capabilities in Cuba, not to prevent it but to restrict it, 
and we have sought the cooperation of our Allies! itt 
within the Organization of American States and oer -311 1e 


who are members of NATO to bring about action οὐ heir part 


27 77 which is consistent with this-- and I would say ‘ap ‘to this 
22 ‘point with very good results. ΝΣ 

5. This is a cout inuing process. I won't ong tat 
15 everything has been dove which they may ultimatdly..do, but 
1 5 the figures themselves attest te the fact there has been a 
. —. very considerable restriction io trade, that there are no 
2 military or strategic iters moving from these countries to 
ΚΝ Cuba, ang there haz been a very considerable restriction 
offers and diminution in trade generally. 


Me, Lipscomb, I am talking about the we of their 


ships, 8180. 


Mr, Ball, As to the use of their ships, again, ar 
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I pointed out in my statement, there have been efforts 
made on the part of these governments to discourage the 
use of their ships 1? those governments do not have the 
legal authority to require it. Ag a result there is a 
substantial reduction in the use of their ships ic the 
Cuban trade, and a very congiderable-- well, I would say 
none of their ships are being used to bring arm cr 


strategic goods to Cuba today. ecccee 


Mr, Lipscomb. That last Statement 15 just; enen the 


intelligence you gained from Cuba? . 
Mr. Ball, No, it 12 from intelligence we Save gained 


plus the discuss 10u0uẽs we have had with these countries. 


Mr, Lipscomb, Thank you. ef 
Mr, Kitchin, I would assune that that 2189. J9¢ludes 


charter ships? —ͤ—ͤ— 


Mr. Ball. Charter ships as well, yes, 12 

My, Kitchin, MM, Latta? ΗΝ 

Before you start 1 will say for the sake of brevity, 
and not limiting you, the Secretary has answered questions 
concerning the policy under the 480 pregraa. 

Mr, Latta, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Kitchin, There ar“ .esotiations under way and 
unt 41 those negotiations are consummated the statement 


here about avy change in policy by the Administration would 


have to await the results of that negotiation. 
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Ἦν. Latta, Did he point out how long that will be? 


Mr, Kitchin, You go ahead from there. 


Mr. Latta. To follow through on thie, is there any 


time involved here? Will this go into months? 


Mr, Bail, I pointed out to the Chairman, Mr. Latta, 


that we had a series of neasur es which were presently in 
conoultation with allied governments, and that as scon as 


this consultation was completed we intended to put these 
2 


naasur es into effect, 


I would hope this will be done vithio the bent ten 


Pd *. Ξ 
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days. 
Mr, Latta. I am glad to hear that, I am‘isterested 


in the administration of that act. 
On page 5 of your statement, Mr. Bail, at "the? top 01. 


: * 7 the page, you say “This ty tog up trade has not bsc: an 

. accident, It bas been a deliberate response by ttz 

4. country and its allies to the — efforts *to.dntabl inf 1 
1 3 enge for subversion in this hemisphere.” " 
ea 5 Way would we do this? Would you Say because this 

: “ peachtend is a threat to the Wentern Henisphere? 

117 Me, Ball. I think the primary threat which Cuba 

27777: offers to us is that Cuba under the Castro government is a 


source of Communist infection, and that infection is 


directed primarily against the Latin American countries, acd 


the prine effort we are making with regard to Cuba shculd 
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be directed at preventing this from occurring, stopping 


it from being an effective beachhead for subversion, 


Mr, Latta. Then you are limiting this statement you 


make at the top of page 5 to its application to Latin 


America? 


Mr, Ball, 
It igs the effect Cuba has and the purposes it can serve 


I think that is the primary danger, yes. 


to the Comauniet sonspiracy as a center of infection. 


Mr, Laras I an giad you clarified that became I 
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could not quite understand how you could sake that.atate- 


ment on page 5 and then make the statement you eve: on page 


11 where you say quite clearly -- lt daes not cht ute 


a threat to the United States," . ὁ 
1 —— We are talking here about the military buildup · o: 
Would you want to add anything 


° cuba by the Soviet Union, 
to that statement aud say it might constitute a ¢hredt to 


ΕΣ Latin America? 
1 — Mr, Ball, So far as the military buildup of Cuba is 
—— Concerned I do not thick it constitutes a threat to Latin 

1 America for the one sinple reason that if there were any 
** aggressive military action by Cuba against any of the Lat ar 


American States this would result in a direct military 


intervention by the United States, 
Mr. Latta, There isn’t avy threat to the United Stat: ( 
Why 


there is no threat to che Lat iu American countries 
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should we worry about it? 

ur. Ball, When I Say “threat” this is in a context 
where I think it is quite clear oD page 11 that what is | 
meant is military threat. The threat which cuba poses, as I 
say very Sar iy, as a nat ter of ζδοῖ, on the first page of 
my atatenert, ig thet it is a source of infection for 
iutervatioual communism, This is at the top of page 2, and 


this is the threat on which we should focus our atteoticn 


22«« _.. 


primarily, , ΝΥΝ 


22 ΗΝ 
23 


Me. Latta, So the State Department is eie this 


Situation we have there as between the military. 2 

mich vou gay is not a threat to the United beer 
apparent2y is not a threat to other Lat io Amer ichn’ countries, 
aod a subversive threat which you have already states is 


not a subversive threat to the United States but οδὲν to 


Lat in America, Is that where we are at? Is ther & pretty 


good summery of the situation? 


all. Yes, I would not disagree with that very 


* The: President hinself has made clear that io his 


judgnent: te does not regard Cube at the present tine-- test 
things always are subject to change and they are under 
Sous tant surveillance -- as constituting a military threat 


to the United States. 
I added to that that I did not think Cuba could be 


considered ag a real military threat to Latin America in 
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the sense that if there were an aggressive military action 
by Cuba against any Latin American country under our treaty 
obligations the United States would intervene militarily 


and we have the force to stop it, check it, and destroy 


the present Cuban regine. 


The real threat on which I think we have to focus 
our attention is the influence which the Castro regine may 


exercise throughout Lat in America as a center for Communist 


eeeen8 
e e 


infection of Latin America. 12 ·: 
Mr. Latta, And these act ions we are tekiag - fete 


actions we are asking these other nations to sang db. bared 


vr inar 117 on that purpose? 
Mc, Ball, Yes, plus the fact that as a miter of 


ee 0 


prudence the OAS itself is taking military φοβεῖν noa ur 


but these are simply in aid of a total effort of.which 


obviously the larger part must be silitary protdetidn pro= 


vided by.American military capability itself. 


| 1, Latta, You are probably fully aware of the fact 
‘many people disagree with that, They feel there is a thre. ᾿ 
both to the United States so far as Subversion is concerned 
and militarily, I think the President understands that. 
Mr, Ball, So far as the question of the threat of 
subversion to the United States is concerned, obviously th» 


existence of a Communist area thie close to the American 


shore is sousthing which requires constant surveillance 28 3 
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constant attention, The very effective enforcement agencies, 
the FBI aud the other agencies which we have 10 this country 


which are watching this situation, I think are such as to 


minimize the threat of any subversion here, 
ur, Latta, Do you know what J. Edgar Hoover's positios 


is regarding this? 
itr Bail. I know he regarde this as something which 


has to be kept under constant surveillance. 2 : 
Me. Latta. What I am getting at is thin: ese zhe 
share your views which you recite that this subvése ite 


threat is not ta the United States ans really to at in 


America? . 
is 8 


subversive threat to the United States from πδὸῊν sources at 


2 990 


all times which is soneth ing 1 
Mr. Latta, If I may interrupt, I an pinpof beige this , 


pot outside that, 
I think it comes down to the definition οἱ 


11. 
hreat“, that this is scnething which has to be 


guarded agaivst. I certainly would say that is the case. 
There is serious danger of a major subversive influence in 
the United States as a result of avy infection from cuba, 
Given the effectivevess of our agencies for dealing with 


this problem I would answer that in the negative. 
That Latin America is vulrerable to geome infection 
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from Cuba 1 think is the real problem on which we should 


foous our attention, 

Me, Latta, Coming to page 13 of your atatenent, the 
gecood paragraph, you state ‘We may take the events of the 
peat nonth, regrettable as they may be in many ways, δ8 
evidence of the essential soundness of the strategy of 
isolation that we have pursued towards Ceba over the past 
two years," 


Shouldo’t that actually be “since the Punts Nil Este 
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net ing in January?” ö i 
ur. Hall, The first action var July of 1800 + 


Mr. Latta, Then you should go back, then, wre than 


two years, thould you not, if you are going back 2 4.960 


27747 when President Eisenhower requested Congress to etre’ hin 

the legislation necessary to cut off Cuba's quota?’ Tuat 14 
ὩΣ what you are talking about? 12 

wens Mr, Ball, Cubao sugar 19 the beginning or; 45. bt rect iil 


y of isola*ion. 
ur. Latta. Let us go on from there, I think 


2 pres 1d Risenhower requested this sutbority in February 
**: or March of 1960, The Committee on Agriculture, of which 1 
7752 unppen to be a member, passed a bill, Do you remember tha% 


bill? It had to do with the request which did not cut off 


Mr. Castro but at extended bis sugar rights for a year and 


it got into the Rules Committee and they suddenly jerked i:: 
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without a license, is thet correct? 
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back, 


Then they gave President Eieeuhower the legisiation 
that he requested, As scon as he signed it in July he did 


eut I, Castro off, 


Let us go οὐ from there, Beginning in January of 
1961 up until the Puerta del Este meeting tell what actions 


took place on the part of this Administration to cut iz. 


Castro off avy further. 


Mr, Ball. I think the aet 100 which President 


Eisenhower took pursuant to that legislation was in Septesher 


. 1 
e 


or in Oetober of 196C, 


Mr, Latta, I thick you wilt find it was 10 duty: 

Mr, Bali, 1 thought I had a statement which: tetailed 
these things but I think I cau come close snough. .it. vo 
start in July of 1960, then, with the action taken, Wie 


regard e to r three souths later, which was te Gosaber; 
An order prohibiting the export of United, States | 


ube except only for limited foods and maédi'cines. 


akeo pursuant to the Export License Contrd1. Act. 


Ἐν. Latta. If I may interrupt for clarification, 
That was taken under the Export Control Act where you had τά 
get a Specific license, Under the general licensing 


provisions they could still ship to Cuba ag I understand it J 


Me, Ball, Yes, but only for the aacepted itens which 2 
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were limited, the untubsidized foods and nes leine, 


recall it, 


Then in February of this year President Kennedy-- 


Mw, Latta, What happeved in 19617 That was back in 
1980. 


— 


. A 
Mr, Ball, That i# right, Dur ing 1961 the situation 
᾿ “A 


remained more or less as it had beer, There was a substantial 


Slimivation of exports to Cuba from the United States. 

. 5 * Dud — 
The cubau sugar 6H 6s were Ce ir icted. Some Cuban gooce 
were coming in from the United States, toba ceo and molasses . 


Mr, Latta, You say there were restrictions pil 2250 


inportattion of sugar You mea ut in 1960 and not 18812: 


Mr, Ball, That ie right. we 
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Ur, Latta, That vas as a result of action Be took iz 
1960. ΝΣ 5 

ur Ball, That is right, Juiy of 1880, eo yoo’ tad 
these two act tonmm taken 10 July of 1960 and October of 1960 


80 far as 1961 vas concerned the tbr 10e gener tue 
ae it had been, that the Sugar Sales were cut of? * the 
exports were practically all stopped. There wera sone 
imports coming in which were primarily tobacco and nolasses i 
aod some fresh fruits and vegetables, 

These were stopp2d in February of 1962 when the 


President put or what amounted to a complete embargo Οὐ 


Cubano trade except for the medical supplies and a sunli 
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amount o? Yawuds idized food , 

wr, Latta, If 1 may interrupt again, Mr. Secretary, 
just to clarify the record, these things which happened 
in 1981 about which you are talking, the reduction io Sugar 
and the reduction in experts to Cuba from thie country, were 
the result of actions taken in July and October of 16597 

tr. Ball, That is right. 

Mr, Latta, No specific new action was taken in 


1861, Then on February 3 President Kennedy by rxecutive 
Order cut off alt trade except for medicine and a Le : 
100 10er 1 items to Cuba, February ef this year? ΟΣ, 


Mx, Ball, There had been some voluntary measuras | 


wx Har = ἡ Pais Ha, <b> 
taken during 1981 ath the molasses trade to cut off k 
ral 


9900 
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molasses shipments. ΣῊΝ 


Mr, Latta. Eresall that. There was a ict o ß 


discussion about that, trading molasses or Something es that 


sone of these companies could get some beref itz frag, if. 
I understand that. 2 2 


25} 
chan Now coming to this -szecing at Punta del Este on page 
E 
me 1} 5 of your statement your statennnt you pont out that the 


> 0 ro fi. 
bi τοὺ 
Punta del Este meeting CAS foreign ministers agreed to 


prohibit trade with Cubs. in arms and inplements of war 

So the record is straight, Mr. Chairman, if I may ct this 
point refer to Secretary Rusk’s statement when he was before 
this Committee on February 5, he made a statement that “51 
asked the question "Have any other countries indicated they 
intend to take the same action we took on February 3rd toward 


Cuba," and che Secretary replied, "We do not have infozma’ion 


e 
from any other countxies of this hemisphere on that ent 
eenees 200006 
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„ Castro is receiving are from the Soviet Bloc?” . 
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voted to immedistely suspend 211 trade with Cubs in ans 1 Ὁ 
implements of war didn’t actually give up anything. εἰς t r om 

The Secretary replied, “They did not give up 2 : 
which they were ther. sending τὸ Cuba but want ve aro carlo 0 
is onward βολριατης ΟΞ these arms E100 Gua o aaven 2 


in this hemisphere and that is a very important aso@:t of τ' 
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So, actually, when we got the agreement at Punta del Este 
from these other countries in Latin America to cut off arms 
and implements of war, our record is pretty clear that they 
weren’t giving up very much. 

Now, pursuing that one step further, have we since that 
meeting and since the Secretary was before our Committee, had 
any successes in getting these other countries of Latin | 


America to cut off trade other than what I have already 


indicated? 


Mr. Ball. The Punta del Este Resolution to which; the 
Secretary referred provided not only for immediate; suspension 


of trade in arms διιᾶ implements of war with Cuba, put At also 


provided that the council should study the feasibility of 


extending this suspension of trade to other items. cece 


Now, in fact what has happened is that there shave not 
been shipments of strategic items which is what the. unc i is 
charged with; that the total trade of these other -eqantries . 
with cuba has dropped to the point where it is lesa than a 
fourth of what it was and where it is no signi lehnte. sc cer 


all in the Cuba situation. 


Mr. Latta. Then we have had some success in this study 
that was to be made on that score and that is getting these 
other Latin American countries to cut down on their trade wi ᾿ 


Cuba? 


Mr. Ball. That is right. 
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Mr, Latta. I am very glad to hear that. 
Mr. Ball. And I may say this is a continuous matter. 
This ia again one of the subjects which has been considered 


yesterday and today in the meeting of the foreign ministers 


which is now in progress. | 


Mr. Latta. Are you at liberty to say in public hearing 
what our success has been to date in trying to negotiate with 


the United Kingdom on this Cuban trade problem? 


Mr. Ball. I spoke to that a moment ago and it is already 


in the record. “": 
ΠΣ 
Mr. Latta. That is all, Mr. Chairman, ᾿ 4.49.5. 


Mr. Kitchin. Are there any further qiestions}...., 


* φΦ 


I would like at this particular time to call aveantion 


to the fact that our esteemed colleague, Mr. Paul Rdgers of 
Florida, has been very interested in this matter over, ‘the 
period of the last sevaral weeks and months, and 1. Vant to 


congratulate him for giving his atzention to this Comlittee: 4 


hearing. ἢ has been sitting here throughout the whole 


procedure and we thank him fer being here. It has on very | [ 
gratifying to this Committee to have had his support. | 

Σ would like to put in the record at this point a teleg a 
received from Mr. William V. Bradley, President, and Thomas 
W. Gleason, Executive Vice President, International 


Longshoremens Association, AFL-CIO, who expressed regrets δι a 


their inability to be present yesterday and will file a 
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statement and this statement should follow the telegram that I 
am putting in the record at this time. 
(The telegram follows: ) 
OCTOBER 2, 1962 
THE HON A PAUL KITCHIN 


HOUSE SELECT COMMITTEE ON EXPORT CONTROL 


ROOM 313-A HOUSE OFFICE BLDG (CANNON BLDG) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DUE TO MEETING WITH PRESIDENTIAL BOARD OF INQUIRY | 


CONCERNING THE LABOR DISPUTE IN THE LONGSHORE INDUSTRY WILL 


A STATEMENT FOR, YOUR 


NOT BE ABLE TO ATTEND HEARING TODAY. 


“ence” Η 
22 RECORD CONDEMNING TRADE WITH CUBA WILL FOLLOW OUR HIRE . 


*: RESPECTFULLY, * * 


WILLIAM V. BRADLEY, -PRESIDENT 


ween THOMAS W. GLEASON, EXECUTIVE 
ὧς VICE PRESIDENT, ἘΝΈΒΕΝΆΤΙΟ Uu. 
1 LONGS HOREMENS aSeRIATION, 
122 Ἀρίγοσο. μένος 

7 le statement follows:) 


COMMITTEE INSERT 
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Mr. Kitchin. Mr. Secretary, I recognize it is 12:45, 
you haven't had lunch and you have had a busy day, but I would 


like to, if you don’t mind, go into executive session for about 


ten minutes. 


There are one or two items we would certainly like to 


session. 
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(Whereupon, at 12:45 o’clock p. m., the Committee 


proceeded in executive session.) 


‘clarify. At this time the Committee will go into executive 


why ag acy K- W.: 


